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I N N. \ -\ - ; , INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 



' Richard Ghasin . 

X \ ■ ■ / • ^ . ■ ■ ■ . \ 



Traditiongl attitudes, en^edded In legal and counsallng Institutions 
of tan. render those institutions unraBponsiv% to^t families of 

divorce. ^ People In any crisis are generally receptiya to unfamiliar and 
creative resolutions of their *dilenmas , However, the institutions which im^ 
pacti on families in .divprca do not take fdvantage of this malleability, " Thay 
tend to resort to standard and well-Worn paths and rarely offer priginal 
solutions which might :Betta^ meet the partiGular needs of each family. 

In ganerals families in\the divorce process are deeply painfed and at 
high risk, . What they need is a ^reat deal of support and far-sighted^ 
individualiiad advice f rom ^the ^institutions tg which they "turn> y What thay too 
often get from'those institutions :±s ei^^^ wltiidrawaltqf support or \|ic>rt- 

.. .. .. ... „ ^ ^ 

sighted j stereotyped advice and management, " ^ . 

Fqr example j with respect to the period of separation^ aSM early dfyoMej^^^ 
all members of a family tend to feel vulnerable and gijilty. What they need 
is protection from an atmosphere of uncontrolled hpstllity and thoughtless , 
destructive acti^tt. What they often get from mental health professionals (and 
from well-meanin| friends) is encouragement to eKprasp openly their pent-up 
rage. They may be told that it is good for them to :"^at the anger off their 

chestSp" and to ''tell the other how they really feel" even when such outbursts 

^ ■ ' ■ . ■- - 

^©f^ fury have little effect on , parents and children other than to aggravate 
i^^^l^ities^ terror, and guilt. Ventilation of rage may provide short range' 



celease of tension but; it fosters long-range hurt feeling and 'distrust. 

With respect toVthe process of negotiating a divorce, parente often dis- 
: pl!^;. an inability to coiranunicate with each other in a co-operative and con- * 
a tructiye fashion. In addition, negotiations are hampered by a tendency for 
the cqupie to envision the .fututfe as nothing but a simple eKtension of the 
misftrable esqperiences they^have been having in and around the time of aplittln 
upt From their squabble tihere eraerges ^n ^agreement which may contain nimerous 
provisions covering the minute Issues.^of the moment and relatively few state-- 
ments which indicate how they wllj handl-a thf, major unforeseeable situations 
which will confront them in the future. The quarrelsome negotlatlpr/process 
leaves them with the precedent of a disputatious process for settling differ-- 
ences and a piece of /paper of limited value \f or the long range, \^ What the 
divorping couple needs is to appreciate that the hurts of today will tend to 
fade and be, replaced by tomorrow's ordinary .problems of childraaring* They 

need to take the long view and see that it is more importtat for them to 

■ - - - ■ / / ■ ' . ^ 

strive fo*r a cofpperative process between thera^nQw and in the future than it 

/ , ■ - ^ ^ 

is for them to fight tooth-and=niil to achieVe an agreement which does little 
more than gej them through the divorce./ What they get are attorneys who are ' 
skilled in /using an adversarial approach- to divorce settlements. The grueling 
negotiation eKperdence^ has a more lasting impact on tHe future of ^ the divorce 
than the precise wording of the final decree^, Ten years later, few divorced 
couples will remen^er the visitation 'details in the decree but practically, all 
of them ^iil Ire call, hot/ much fear and distrust they learned in : the process of 
arriving at the decree whether its terms were negotiated out of court or im= 
posed by the court. The situation is many tinies worse when there is custody 
litigation. Here the^ impact of the adversarial process usually does far 
greater damage than the ultimate order of the court does good* »\ 
,^ With respect to marriage counseling, . the couple is in far greater need 



when they have made a declBion to divorce thah; when they are working toward- 

improying their marriage. What; they need from their counselor (or therapist); 

is support and guidance to survive as lAdividuals and to preserve and improve 

whatever capacity they have to form an effective co-parenting relationahip . 

after the marriage is over. What they often get is «bandonmerit by. their 

marital counselor. When a couple decides to diyorce, the counselor oiten 

drops the case apd may turn over each client to separate counselors who give* 

aid and comfort to each spouse but who often do not focus their efforts on 

helping the couple to establish a .good co-parenting tearf^ ^ , ^; . 

It is not only the legal and counseling professions which have attitudes 

■ *i 

and practices. which often do not meet the needs of parents and children of ^ ' 

divorce. Educational Institutions and the work-place also have institution-- 

alized attitudes which do not make any easier the problem of parenting after 

divorce. Schools sometimes -treat non-custodial parents as though they are not 

.parents at all. EmploVers resist flexible time arrangements which allow 

divorced couples to meet thei^ chUdren's 'needs for cari by both parenttf-^ 

As we Ms ten to further talks and discussions in this conference we will 

be aware continuously of how archalcr attitudes which are embedded in social 

i . ^ ^ ■■ ' . 

institutions hamper, the needs of divorced parents and their children. 

\ - ^ ^ 

Some of these attitudes ares 4 ' ^ 

1. Good parenting can only be done by. a mother and father 
who ^re tnarrledi 

2. when parents get diverceds one or both is somehow* de fee-- " 
tive or blameworthy j » 

3. even if they seem to have cotnp^etence and Integrityp 
the divorce proves that they cannot co=operate with 
each other 6n any matter, particularly about* their 
children' s needs I ' * 

4. the children are precious property and should be h 
awarded to the better parent for custodyi / 

5. the mother is the better parent (especially of 
young children) because women innately know better 
how to nurture; * * ' , 

' o* pompared with women^ men are less, able and less^ 7 ' 
Interested- in nurturing but they have more valuable 
skills than womenp to wit^ competence^ in the work place? 



^v7. - making money is' the M 
V ' to his childi \ ; ^ . - ' " ^ / • 

8. If he pays^ child support he eama the rlg'ht 
to visit his beneficiary; and ^ _ ^ 

9, men who wieii to nurfrure aifid Womeh who preffer 
to work outside thfe home are somehow weird 
and/or are not committed 'either to fiareer or 
children. , v ■ , ^ 

lese^ttltudeg are instltutlonallEed. individuals representing social 
instltiitlons will j^^^^ these attitudes bat nonetheless 

many ofj their actions will be guided by them. We must be alert to how such 
attitudes, invisibly shape the practices in our society which make it difflr 



cult for divorced couples to lead fuller lives and to be 
their children, ^ ' , 



better parents for 




THE SINGLE PARENT EXPERIENM 



Robert Weiss 



1 want to talk, as a research Sociologist, to an audienee of people, who 
are counselors and therapists about ways I think you can be helpful to single 
parents. I Chink ^ in working with single parents, you' ll e ncQunter jtwo sets 
of issues. The first set has to do 



with a marriage that failed and p g 



with their coming to terms with their past, 
eparation that wa§ almost inescapably un- 



pleasan\v The second sM of issues has to do with their managing the present. 



the 



e pTOsent that; is in soffit ways .^rewarding, in many ways very difficult, 



One of the things we are learning ::±n^ur' research gi^up, primarily from 
work with widows and widowers, is |iow people^ gof'about deaUng with a difficult 
past, and especially the problems that can ar^se whan there are issues of 
ambivalence associated with that pkst. It seems to us that thofee people "who 
do best. In teras of being most abjle to go on to new lives with potential for 
new gratification, with dlrectiorti| with coherence, are those who have adequately 
coma to terms with their q14 liveJ*\ The^key to coming to tetms with an old 
lif^ is a phrase used by many widows and widowers who have done it: "You don't 
gat over it. You get used to it* 7 ^ ^ * 

What that means is that recoyery from traumaj of which marital separation 
is one form, does not -take the fo:tm of gQlng back to being the person yoa were 
before the trauma occurred. It; ii not like recovery from the conmon cold. 
Rather, recovery from traima takes the form of becoming a p^rfson who is different 
because of it and, who acknowledges that difference. It means accepting all the 
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things tha^ did happen, incauaing what spouse did ^nd what ybu did, and ^ 

the things you^Wver ahbuid have done anS would -liTce to imagiri^ you'hadn't 

done, all the crazinesses that are as'sociatad with marital breakup, all tl^ 

things about wh^ you would' like^to say, -''Well, that wasnVt/ really me." . . 

I^t means jacknowl&dgin those and making them a part of "your real past.^ It 

means acknowledging, as part of who you are now, that you haVe feelings of 

maAy kinds, hurts and longings, regrets, remorse, perhaps some, warmth towards 

• I' ■ ' ' ' "' ■ ' ■ ■ - - 

the other partner too, apd that these feelings are ongoing, continuing, a 

part of your present functioning, "Getting used to it" In short means 
accepting that It happened and^ adceptlng that you're now different In your/ 
^feelings and your functioning because of it. 

How can a prafessional help in this process? Fl/rst , by^reeognlzing that 
/individuals who are obsessing abou.t the past and thinking about how 'it could 
have been dif feranV and going bver again ^nd again 'how It actually happened 
a^f engaged in an attempt to Integrate that past. ^Sometimes it's necessary.^ , 
i^ order for that process to be successful, but sometimes people can" get 
Stuck in the process, and find some pieces of It that they Just can'r take in* 
There ^it can be^helpful to be aaceptlng a# a professional, to offer as\a pro=» ' 
Sessional acknowledgement ~ "Yes, -that did happen" — to- give support, to 
give respect, even when hearing the most outlandish events and behaviors ,^ and 
then to redirect people's attention to their current lives and their hopes and 
plans* 1 * . . / .._ _ . 

It can also be extremely helpful, for people who are .trying to get used* to 
Ut, for them to 'be able to participate with others who are in the same boat, 
because others in the same boat help establish "Yes, you're different now; 
here's who you are and that^s all right;" People who have been through trauma 
ordinarily find for a time that their former friends no longer have relevance, 
bsQ^se their fornier friends don' t ^share/that experience with them. ^ They need 



a new communtty, teinporarily^. of people who do share ^that eKperlence, who 
have-yeen through it* i ^ , . ^ 

>v " So much for helping people deal with the past. What of the present? , 

■ ■ ■ ' r ' " ' " ^ ^ • - ^^ ■ ' ^- ■ ^ ^ - ^ ^ 

- Thera/ar^ lsaue& havingto^ do with arranging the struetura of life, obtairiJng " 

the needed income; and single parents; much, much more often t^ian' married ^ ' ' " 

parents, worry ahout money, both not having enough and _not fi^ta^^ "anybody els^ '-^ 

t^rely on to' -help ; them provide it. They worry about bbt^ifrfWg housing that ^ 

:will^work for thp children and for themselves and be affd^dabl^'to bootv about 

getting work not too Jar Jrom homf, preferably with adequate pay , with flex^ |v 

ible hours and/a boss who won't mind if^^ri hey take off if one of the kids is j;. 

' ill. They worry about having a JobrtTiat has access to a te%|p^m?.s6' that they ' ^ 

can check on the kids and maintain some sort of ^£nkage \^ith,^them when the kids ^ 

come home ^ early from school, even if it means putting up witK% child who lust 

c^lls in to say s -l4om, Johnny's looking at^^^ . -'-^ ' 

, they worry abqut child care. Xhey' worry about wha|-^ll this is going to 

be doing to the kids. Once^ these realities are taken c^^'of,' there 's-^he issue 

of'^orgariizing^the household,' of gat ting >he kids to hel^,^ assigning re^ponsi- ^ ' 

'^ilities, arbitrating the children's protests i "How come^ I have to do so'. much?" 

And partf of that is cherishing tha incteaaed closeness and tolerating the in- 

creased level of negotiations with children whO feel^ maybe justlflablyV that \ 

Since they have new responsibilities ^ they have new rights,, too. v , \ , 

Then there are the relatibnshipa- with the children, some of whom may be ^ 

experiendihg the' special urtcertaiatiai^^^ tensions that- coma from having parents 

living in different homeSp^ parents whp^;^re covert or. open antagon 

can you be entirely identified withveach. of your parents if your parents ire 

hostile to ^ach otHer? And so the single parant learns, to be tactful, to^ pgrmlt:^ 

maybe even foster, children* s relationships with the other parent, to hold back ^ 

from asking that, question the parent wants to. ask, respecting the children's / 



privacy^ hiding the parent's own fealing ©f anger, bitterness, diadain. And 
then 'there's the parent's relatibnshlp with the other parent^ no longer a 
member of the saine household, but still affecting it, an unaettilng voice on 
the telephone, a Sunday \^lsltor whose appearance excites the children'^ and up- 
sets the parent, a partner in the children's support, but a partner in no 
other way, maybe mke^p re tend helpful, but in fact invasive, an irritant, a 
pain, and yet inescapable. 

With all this, the single pa«nt, like all of us, needs to maintain links 
to community, to friends, kin, neighbors, among whom the single parent has an 
assured place, people who provide favors and intormation and company and fun. 
But the single! parent has more need than the rest of us for conmunity just be- 
cause, unlike the married, there is no fellow adult in the household to talk 
with, to do things with, to ask for help. Unlike the single who^doesn',t have 
children, the sirtgle parent very often needs, not only company, but also helpj 
favors. But/ the working single parent l^as so little time. And so keeping in 
touch is l.eft for phone calls in the evening, or weekend visits , or it is just 
let go - 

The single parent, like other single people, is vulnerable €0 lonefiness^" 
despite the presence of the children, who are fine, but they are nojt adults. 
Indeed, beginning to build the emotional ties with children that are adequate 
to fend off loneliness can be bad for the children in that it makes it more 
difficult for the children to move on to Independence. So the single parent 
has to use some of the , time and energy that's left over for finding someone, 
for establishing some sort of intimacy. And this means dating, and dating is 
just one more thing to do, and yes, it's a welcome interruption of routine, 
it's fun, it's excitement, but it*s one more thing taking the parent away from 
the children, and somehow it*s one more thing to be made all right with the 
children. Above all the single parent is constantly vulnerable to overload. 
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to having too much to do, so that something important is always being let slide 
the house a mess, nothing for dinner, tha^ kids demanding attention, and no time 
to look after otreself. As if this were not enough, there's a constanr call 
I from the children for attention and emotional energy, so that a new kind of 
overload develops, an overload on one's emotional capacities, with one child, 
after aether saying, -'*Look at me," "Give me some attention; give me some 
nurturance," And with this there's a third kind of overload. There's too much 
^ responsibility, unending responsibility , responsibility for small things, like 
what time should bedtime be; responsibility for bigger things, like ik^ it okay 
for this\s child to go to a boy/girl partVj responsibility for everything; and 
it's npt even possible to share the responsibility with the kids and get away 
with It, because doing that is a responsibility ,^ too. ^' 

How can professionals work with all this? First, recognize the importance 
of simply understanding, of simply being able to say, "Yes, that's what it'r 
like to be a single parent, and you're doing the best you can. That's what the 
situation's like; it's what single parents do," Second, repognize the impor- 
tance of respecting tfi&^ingle parent and fetie way the single parent is operating 
Respect can be communicated in so many ways. It can be tonmunicated simply by 

your way of listening. It can be communicated by humor, b^^ being able to share 

j 

a kind of amusement at how much there is to do and how little of It can be done. 
Respect from a professional cont^butes to self-estreem, and self-esteem means 
more energy for making things work-, less need to bi^worr^ed about self. Support 
and guidance can be helpful, because people suffering overload sometimes just 
run out of gas. They want to throw' up their hands; they want t© quit; they 
want to say, "I can't do it," and then It's terribly important for there to be 
an ally. We talked with some single parents who had access to a social worker, 
a solid, imperturbable man, whom they could call when things got too much. He 
would talk with them for five minutes, right then; he wouldn't call them back. 
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no matter who was in his, office, and heM say, .''Take it easy, walk around the 
block, send the kids out to play," HeM say, "Do something," and then If he 
felt it was important he'd make an appointment with them later. /But the point 
ii that it was terribly important fo# them to hear that voice that said^, "You'll 
manage; and in a way we're in it together, Ydu can count bn me. You don't 
have^^to hit ttie kids^ you don't have to scream, you don't have to walk out and 
say, 'I'm never comings- back. ' You'll get through this." That's si^port. 

Groups are a little less important, I think, for the veteran parent than, 
they are for the person who's dealing with problems of the past and.who's 
trying to establish a new identity. But groups can offer some information, some 
support, some sense of conmiunitf. \ 

Let me summarize briefly, Here^ are some sfiggestions for working with 
single parents. Offer understanding. ^Offer respect. Focus with them on the 
positive, as a contribution to their maintaining tUeir morale, Provlda^port , 
and communicate that you're in it with them. Where approp^riate,, of f er^,\uidance , 
absolutely straightforward advice: "Here's^ the way to deal with this." And 
there's one other^ thing I haven't mentiortfd that can be importamjt : know the 
social resources, the other facilities in the coimnunity that can be helpf^il, the 
peer groups, the child care arrangements, the opportunities for income support, 
and how your client can find them, because in our attention to morale, we 
shouldn't entirely neglpct the Importance of reality* 



MOTHERS WITHOUT CUSTODY 
Mary Johnson 



At work or 'a£ a party I never talk about my kids. Nobody 
brings up the subject if you don't bring it up first. It's 
a silent wall. People don't know what to say. They assume ^ 
I'm an unfit mother since that's the way custody laws used 
to read* If people find out I chose to leave the boys at ^ 
home with their father they are astonished and very often 
there is a judtemerit against me which I can read in their 
ey€S * 

__ . ^ ' 

In the course of our work at the Divorce Center we had met several women- 
who did not have custody of their children. Whether they came^ to the lectures » 
to the support^ groups or as clients it was clear ^that they felt lonely and iso^ 
lated* Last spring I fan a support group for several of ^fese women. Although 
we talked with only. » small sample , about twenty peoples it was clear that . 
their problems were unique an% the very complexities o# their situaCieps made 
it hard for. them to reach out to other people and share their difficulties and 
their strengths, Most of the personal quotes in this paper come from people in 
that group* = 

Why Is it hard for 4^omen to live away from their children? Is it harder 
than it is for men? Mothers, particularly with small children at home, or gick 
'children J have all known the urge to hand them over to someone else and get out 
and away, to -think of themsej.ves for a change*. Buf usually they don ' t because 
they're responsible mothers. Even if they workj have a husband who helps a. lot," 
or arrange for day care, threy still know that making these arrangemenCs and all 
the, hours in between are their responsibility; they've known that's a Woman's 
job ever since they ^wqre children, They believe it's ,a worthwhile and rewarding . 

' ■ 11 ■ ' 
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role, even if if's tedious from time^ to time* They love those kids, their 
identity is wrapped up in them;- children give their lives an irreplaceable 
kind of meaning, - . 

^ That's how we look at motherhood. We're shocked, even horrified, to 
hear of mothers who hav^ left their kids. We're shocked because those ties/' 
and the responsibilities, they entalj. are an integral part of our definition 
of "woman" and we can't imagine how anyone could break them. This shock and 
Incredulity sometimes keep us from understanding other people's lives so that 
just when mothers whovhave given up custody need our support the most they 
find that even th^ir close friends, relatives an& professionals can't or 
won't help them,' or sometimes even talk to them. 

» « 

Men know they cm have c^iildren and a career. From the time they're 

little boys they fee^l a responsibility to themselves to develop a productive 
and salf-f ulf illing professional life. Women don't know they can have both.^ 
It looks rpqr^e^os sib le than it used to, but it's by no means clear. Someone 
has to raise^ those kids. " , . s 

We fe^l excited when we . hear, as we have this morning, chat fathers can 
b^ nurturant^ can be really good single parents to their kids* We have ideas 
about what it means to be A good father in a nyclear family, Ted Kramer, in 
the filift Kramer vs. Kramer ^ and the fathers Harry Keshet (Rosenthal 6 KMhet7"v 
1980) has described tell ^us that men who have chosen or been forced to make the 
sacrifices and adj us tments j.n^^tril r lives to give them the time and apace to 
take over as the principal parent , have expanded themselves personally to be- 
Gome fuller human b|.ingS; wi^th'a new. rich dimension to their lives they had not 
dreamed existed ^for them,^ . ^ g 

But how dp we feel about ^ woman who has allowed a man to assume. this rich 
and rewarding new role? Do we know right away that she has made big sacrifices 
too? Do wo reallEQ that eifery dny. she has to cedefine whatV It means to be ^a 



mother? Do we think how she must feel whe% the TV, her friends and family, 
, society at large and even her own inner wlsdbm tell her that a mother's first 
and most important jo^ is to be there for. her children? Well, we^ may know it's 
hard if we really think about itj-^but too often we assume, somehow, that she's 
selfish; that she has abandoned her kids. We don'^t realizp that .she might be 
^living right down the street from her family, or in the next town, still' a very 

carin^mother * ^ i * - 

\ ' __ ^. t- "j ^ 

X haven't abandoned her, see her ^ very week, I talk to hef^ 
every night. Tttat's what Happens in a divorced situation; the 
family takes a new shape and dimension* I'm no longer a wi^, 
but we're sti^l^both paretits , Sometimes I get jialous, I miss 
the Sunny, little times, out she seems happy. 

How do some worsen have the coLfra'ge tp make this tough and' lonely decision? 

Harrx Keshet hgs studied gne hundred and ^^enty^seyen fathers (Rosenthal & 

Keshet, 1980), and estimatei hav€ be eh* made that there are abodt a million men 

in this country wlho have major responsibility for the care of their children, 

Except for the widowers^ in each case there is a woman out .there whorls living 

without her kids. Sotnetimea, of course j the children were "dumped*' because of 

a mdther's ill health or lack of responsibility,^ At some other times the choice 

was made fairly rationally by both parents, as Susan and her hfeband managed 

'when they were divorced and she moved from the suburbs to center city: 

I kn ew I hatf to leave the marriage, I didn't know what lay 
ahead for me and recognizing that, we had to start to t.hink 
about what was best for our daughter. We came to the deci^ 
*sion to leave her in the environment with which she was 
f ami liar ^^nd in an emotional environment that has remained 
a good^.-dne, She has a good father, an excellent provider % 
both^^^motlonally and physically. It's hard enough to have 
a c^lild's life upset by divorce, but to Have her whole life 
turned ij^side down the way mine was when I' mo\^ed would not 
\ huvti. been a good thing to do" to my child* 



Susan feld^ she was. leaving the child with the parent better equipnc'd to 



care of her. ButLfor many mothers that isn't true^ Sometimes a father won't 
go. Perhaps it ' ^the ^mother , alone, who feels that drowning feeling* that need' 
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for more personal space, and she has to get out. Because it is still , so hard 
for a woman to leravej sdmetimes she just can't work it out amicably 4nd instiad 
leaves precipitously, so that faeher and children feel abandoned. 

Marianne,- outwardly A good mother and active wife of a community leader,* 
could not get her husband to hear Her cries for hel^. She finally left home 



very s.uddenly, leaving children and husband to cope as best they could*. 

I' ^ . . . - 

two years later, as she looks ba'ck* , * = 

It took me a year to admit it, but ppw I know f^t I always 
wanted my children with me; I still want them; X miss them 
eve^y^ day, .Although I see them regularly, fevery other week- 
end, I worry about things llike their clothes, haircuts and 
visits to the dentist. Wei have a good,' ppeh relaty^onship 
now, ^ But they're almost adolescents; will they still be v 
willing to visit ^and talk i^ith me the way they do now when - 
they get more Independent ind busy with* their activities 
and friends? , ' . ' 

I. 

I know, too, that their father will never give tjiem up. 
His business Has not been too successful and they are a 
real anchor and identity for him. For myself, I have found 
a wondarful job In which I'm growing every. day. .I've 
started\a ^Masters Program, too. .1 know I've developed 
in a way\ I couldn't have in that marriage, 

^ I've ]^MrAed by a slow and painful process to stand on 

my own fee/t and to tcust my own judgment. I kr^^w I can 
ralyron^re. I used to have to sound out everything v/ith 
my hp^and, but he wasn't able to support my gropings 
toward ^independence* I was much too vulnerable to hl^s 
crdticism, 

For^me, being a wife and a mother just wasn't enough\ I 
wanted it^all. If I could have the kids tomorrow that 
would be fine. If not, 'how, that's fine also. That 
doesn't mean I don't want them. ^ I want it all! 



Now 5 

/ 



Still other times Jtowever, there is a situation like Pat's, 
hardly 'call it a choice ^ ^ 

I had to leave for my own physical safety. My husband 
was an alcoholic and physically abusive to me. I 
weighed over 200 pounds and had terrible headaches and 
was at the end of my ability to cope;^. I could see that 
refereeing our fights was tearing our teenagr boys to 
pieces. . - . ■■ 

I wanted them to come with me, but they chose to remain 



We would 
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,a , with their father in their own home and school cdmrau" 
f \ nity- He was not abusive tS them* , Now has to work 

\ ^ i and has to feed them. But they are in the home of a 
^ single parent whorls an^ alcoholic, , Their^ future may be 

shortchanged. One, who Was an eKdellent student, 
flunked three subjects last yea/, I could feel gpodj 
p^arhaps, if he was ^ super dad, but he's not. 

The fiardest thing for m^*iias been e'sta^lishing M new 
. . ^ jrelationship with the boys, because they did feel .that*' 
' \ I ,had abandoned thenij even though I had wied hard td 

^ ^ ■ if t them to come with me, I still think' of them^ every. ' ^ 

day, think about what they're" doing, but in spite of my ^ 
/ 'efforts thin^ happen which widen the gap. Now when" I 
, * ^ ^look^ at the old pictures it's beginning tb feel like ^ 

"that's the family of ^nother woman, I know it's my 
^ ^ iamily, my sons, my hdtne, but it's much more distant, 

' Since I leit home I've lost nearly^ hundred pounds, my 

headachy are gone and I feel like a hmnan being for the 
first time in^yearsi ^It hurts, the feeling of loss and 
separation from my children^; maybe I won't get over it. 
Perhaps ^y.1^ just have to learn tb^llve with it, I've 
, come a ior\g way without them! PerWftps they'll under- 
^ ' .-^ /.stand some day. ^ 

^jJ"' - 

Wora^ who have given up custody of their children have had ^o cope with 
a^lot^f anger, 'The anger may be directed at life, or their husbands, or #hem^ 
selves^ for^being forced into a position where they had to, make that difficult 
decision. That anger might perhaps have .been translated, now^ into hurt, or 
guilt, pr .sadness^, but no matter how it is expressed, or wha^ the target, these 
women fe^l a, lot of pain. For some the only way to cope is to swallow all 
that anger and hart and build a life wholly in the world of work and new friends 
nevar mentioning the children and perhaps never seeing them because it is too 
-painful and/ complicated, tt they come' at all to a support group like ours they 
might come oply once, because they weren't ready to stir up and relive all that 
anger, or perhaps to acknowlkdge that it was there at all, ^ 

Othet s can't live, without coping with that pain. Through personal therapy i 
t support group like ours or an organisation like Respond, for battered women, 
/'pff ^perhaps all^three, women pn start on the long haul of defining themselves 
M ^ person with integrity ahd as a cijring and responsible mother. 



r wish I coiiXd say "with the help o£ supportive family and friends." 
.Unfortunately many relatives and friends not understand. Lawyers and the 
legal syatem, teachers and the school systems, even therapists, often add to 
the list of unsympathetic people. BMly , as soon as many people find out that 

r 

i ^ 

a mother Is not living with her kids, they abandon her without showing their 
respect and care by finding out directly from her what is happening. 

How can friends and professionals fit in most helpfully^ First, of course, 
is to be there with positive support remembaring that^che decision to leave her 
children is a very difficult one for a woman to make| it is not an easy way out. 

OveralL, Che ^biggest question is how cah she see herself as a mother? 
There are no good role models. Instead the images of mptherhood and family, the 
way things are supposed to be, have' to be faced and understood as unrealistic; 
new definitions of mother and woman must be built in their places. Once visitin 
schedules are worked out, worry about their children's daily lives between visit 
and the visits themselves car¥ bring problems. When she works hard all week 
trying to establi'sh a new life in the worlds and then puts so much hope and 
energy into weekend time with the children, it*s a real blow when discipline 
problems take away so much of the pleasure. Supportive friends and professionals 
do a lot by listening and helping women to acknowledge their difficulties, to 
devise new patterns of parenting, and helping them to remember they need only 
be normal, not supermoms, 

One of the hardest problems is dealing with friends and relatives who feel 
that leaving the children was the wrong thing. It is hard not to be defensive 
and easily upset, especially at the beginning before a mother really knows how 
things will work out. It can be a real boost to have someone to help figure 
out ways to respond to an unsympathetic questioner, because the other, real 
problenis of coping are so overwhelming - the loss of the everyday presence of 
her children and her home and the loneliness when before she had been needed by 
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others. 

Recent scudiea by Carol Gilllgan (Gllllgan, 1979) and Nancy Chodorow 
(Chodorow, 1979) indicate that the very procees ,of separation and individua- 
tion is threatening to^ female gender identity. Femininity is defined through 
attachment. Women know themselves and are known through their relationshipa 
to others. Women are still far^from equal to men in job- opportunities, pay, 
and many , other areas. However, atudlea like Gilligan's and Chodbrow^s indi- 
cate that women -a ability to feel good about pufhing their own self^development 
is not just a matter of rights, laws and opportunities. It goes much deeper; 

to their socialization as girls from the moment they are bom. For this reason 

' ' -■ w ^ 

, it is extraordinarily difficult for women to be able to recognize their own 

self growth as a responsibility which has the same dignity for them as it does 
for their fathers, husbands ^ brothers and sons. 

In a paper given at Wheelock last spring, Carol Gilligan (Gilligan, 1980) 
said that her research showed that men learn to speak in terms of just ice * fair- 
ness and rights, while women use the language of caring, connectedness, and 
responsibility. "Men and women typically bring different conceptions of self 
and morality to the world they jointly inhabit." If we fear that, when the 
eighties herald the transit of men and women into each other-s domain, it will h 
at the price of relationship and the care of children, perhaps we need to look 
at "what the women are doing and hear ^hat they are saying with sympathy father 
than scorn . *L, 

Traditionally, "morality for women consists Iitl caring for others so that 
the woman jiho acts on her own behalf is judged selfish and is socially at risk." 
Looking carefully at Mrs. Kramer in the film, Kramer vs. Kramer , Gilligan 
shows Mrs. Kramer-s dilem^ma not as "a choice of self vs'. other, but rather a 
problem of how to act responsibly when there 1^ no way of caring that does not 
cause hurt." The film's "power lies in depicting the education of both Kramers 
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toward the ability to see the needs of theln child and to /^spond ti^ thos^ ^ i 
needs with generosity and care." (Gilligan, 1980). 

Nancy Chodorow believes that "Woman's unlvaral motheribg role has 
effects both on the development of masculine and feminine personality and on 
; thie relative status of the sexes," ^(Chodorow, 1974). The fact that wo^en are 
children's primary cafetakers the w^ld over has a lot to do with how we ^view 
ourselves and other!, particularly in Jbr different roles as men and women, ^ 
She suggests social arr^gements that could contribute to social equality be- 
tween men and, women, "Boys need to grow up around men who take a major role. 

in child care, and girls around women, who, in addition to their child^ffre 

1 

responaibilitiess have a valued role and recognized spheres of legitimate con= 
trol. These arrangements could help to ensure that children of both faxes 
develop^^suf ficiently individuated and strong sense of self," as well as a 
healt^ relatedness to others, (Chodorow, 1974 p, 66) o \ 

As far as I know there have been few^ if any, studies of mothers ' living 
separately from their children and very little written which describes their 
situation. with aympathy and understanding. One exception was an article in 
Parade Magazine last February by Rita Rooney , "When Dad Is Given Custody." 
She describes several situations where, although mothers might have legal cus- 
tody, the children were living with their fathers, relations between the parents 
were amicable and the arrangements were voluntary. There were others, too, 
sometimes not so amicable, where fathers had custody. 

The women in our support group were all looking for some space for them-- 
selves. They often did not know what that meant when they made the move out 
from their families. In some cases they only knew that the nurturant role was 
not for them on a fulltime basis, or, perhaps, that it was not enough. Because 
their marriages had not worked out, they had to leave^^me to gain the space 
they needed to be able to attend to their own inner voices. Once they got outi 
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away from a relationship iri which they dould not grow, they found that they 

it g 

had to depen'd on themselveip had to^' deve^p^ a sense ^pf wjiolenesa apart' from 
pther people. They've gone back tfb sc]^bSl*j^#4kmt^^%^ J*obs, grown into 
new responsibilities in the world of,'^^ 




possible for them. . ' "^"J S^^^^^-^^" ' 

- ".For, a visiting parent , parf|S^ti^^=a m^^ mne'pt the hardest tasks 



IS 



to affirm to their children |hat ; the >^i^^ i^%till there. This no longer 

needs to be a self sacrificiM. catin| 1^^ have been if she had stayed 

at home, but a new found- ability to reach ^VfSanJ he-lp children to erow, which 

can only come when a woman has been able to^fedw^ herself, too 

When a marriage doesn't^work out, sometT^^7 A father wants and needs to 

continue his growing by caring for children.^^^dn we feel just as good about 

the woman who lets him do this and has the courage to know that her growing and 

care for her children can best be accomplished by getting out on her own? Men 

and women with that ability t6 be different Werve us all. They have ttfken on 

the unconventional and therefore difficult roles proposed by Chodorow. Their 

childMn will grow up around men who take a major part in childcare, and women 

who have a strong sense of self and a legitimate sphere of control* 

We can all help by supporting people who have the courage to choose an. 

unconventional road.'' Then we^ too, can understand what a giant step has been 

taken when a woman who does not have custody of her children can say^ 

Now I find that when I talk to people they don't look at me 
weirdly and assume I've done a terrible thing. The chil^ 
dren are doing well with their father and I see them regu- 
larly, I know I'm a better parent than 1 was when I lived 
at home. There are still painful timeSp of course, but I'm 
proud of what I've .been ab,le to do, M have learned I can 
depend on myself and I have- exciting plans for the future. 
Because L feel good about myself, and not defensive any- 
more, I guess that feeling gets across to the pedple I meet. 

If a marriage breaks up there is no safe and easy path to 
happiness. But I want to encourago more women to realize 
that thoy can live on their own, that their ehtldren can 
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>e well cared for by their father, and that when, they 
need, as I* did, a chance to^ find space for themBelves 
they will be more responsible mothers in the long run 
when they realize that caring for others is meaning- 
less if they cannot care for themTClves, also. 
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Today, I'm going to*talk about' the visiting father. When I first etarted 
to talk with people about this conference , and Included the visiting parent" 
as a major part of the conference, ™ny o£ my colleagues said, "la there any-f 
thing new about the visiting parent that^we dort't already know?" I began to 
think about their questions and concluded. that the visiting parent is the least 
known parental situation. We often qiake assumptions about the visiting parent, ' 
and Mary Johnson's paper was very good at pointing out some of those assump-- 
tions. The visiting parent ro^, particularly for men, is probably the most 
exteti&tve in terms of numbeTs of all post-divorce family roles: About 20% of 
the families in the United States today are classified as single-parent families . ' 
That suggests a very high number of visiting parents. If you consider the 
people who are separated and not divorced yet, there. are additional numbers of 
•visiting parents* 

There are two major orientations towards the visiting role* The most prev- 
alent orientation is the "disengagement" orientation* Here, the visiting parent 
is expected to disengage from the family* Divorce means failure^i^nd if you 
failed at your marriage, it is assumed that you failed as a parent. A second 
assumption is that one parental environment \\s bettor tlian two. It in thounht 
that more than one parental environment may be difficult and emotionally danger- 
ous for the child* This view also assumes continued relational conflict between 
divorcing spouses, The aHsumption seems to be, "If you couldn't get -along in 
a marriage, how would you poBSibly got along rearing a child after divorce?" 



Thus Uhe expectation that or^^ 

In contrast to these yiewsWec^n^esearch^ f Indicate that childrerl 

do bast socially and emotionally if tar divorce ^hen there Is a cqoperatlve 
effort by parents In caring for their children, / Bob Weiss was talking about ' 
the many j many things that single parents face particularly when there isn't 
the involvement of the visiting parent, En^hasizlng the importance of coopera= 
tion betwee^ parents^ the "engagement" orieritatlon to the visiting parent views 
divorce as the restructuring of the family. The family continues through the^ 
relationships between the parents and the child, and the parents' relation- 
ship concerning the child,. If we agree with the engagement theory, we must 
learn how to work with the restructlired family ahd the new involvements among 
the visiting parent, the child, and the eK-spouse, We need to "learn how to 
work with them and how; to support the transition to a new poBt-divnrce fmnily 
form Implied by, the engagement orientation* 

1 want to say a few things about how the visiting role was experienced by 
men who were engaged in the lives of their children. They reported many diffi- V 
culties. Schools frequently make it very difficult for men in the visiting role. 
Often I think not covertly, infomatlon a^^ children' s school performance was . 
very difficult to get, and schools did net attempt to connect the visiting parent, 
male or female, with what was going on in the school for or about their child. 
The School situation was notable for its lack of information for the visiting 
parent, and this was freqi^ently interpreted as lack of welcome. For example, 
one principal told a visiting father that he : M not visit the school or talk 
with his child's teacher. (This happened : last year*) Fathers reported that 
many doctors, lawyers, and judges really dicn't seem to appreciate their diffi= 
cultlps as the visiting parent. They didn't encourage the fathers .to seek visi- 
tation rights or to continue to connect. with sir children after divorce* Lawyers 
I think, are probably the most influential pr .^ssionals in the divorcing si tua« 
tion, arid the idea of encouraging visitation is foreign to many of them. Of 127 
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men in my study, only gVfew ware encouraged by their lawyers to have visitation^ 

that was clear and structured and worked but -in writing. Many ^pf them were dls- 

*i . ' ^- ' ■ • ■ " ■ ■ ' ' » " ^ " ■ ' ^ 

couraged*Thay were asked, "What's wrong with you? Why do you want so much in- 

vdlvement? You're only going to gat into conflict with your wife, Don ' t. d,o that. 
I think we. at least have to begin with lawyers to help ^them understand tliat there 
^ really is another model. - a 

Most visiting fathers have to deal with three main issues about their ^ole. 

^ ; ■ •.. ■ -'-^ • \: - ■ r ■ ( ' "V- 

One of the issues is fear .of loss of the child, or fear, that they will lo|e the 
relationship with the child after, divorce. The ex-spouse is 'seen as having the ' 
power over the children* Fathers pxperience this power as having the support 
of the legal profession. The second major Issue for men is parental impact, 
"Ho^ can I as a visiting parent have an i'mpact on/the social and emotional growth 
of my child when I dpn't see hlm^ or her very often? How can I influence ray child' 
development if I only see the\chlld every other weekend?" The last issue Involves 

role ambiguity, "Khat is .the role of the' visiting parent? What is it that I'm . 

.1 ■ ■ — - 

supposed to do? How am I supposed to do It?" These issues are interrelated. 

Fear of loss is related to the ex-spbuse's perceived greater power in the 
courcs. The custodial i parent has greater power and can erode the father-child 
tie'. The perception of ^he ex-spouse is usually fused. When the father looks 
upon his ex-spouse as being a poor wife, he also sees her as a poor parent. 
This fuels the conflict and Increases the father's feelings of powerlessness. 
The role of the professional Is to break through this fusion and tp help each 
parent see the other as different In these two areas. One can be a poor spouse 
and a decent parent. Ex-spouses who success fully ^nd positively co--parent are 
those who can differentiate between the spouse role and the parent role* Whan 
diffarentiation takes place ^ then cooperation Is^ possible. Bob Weiss Spoke 
about acceptance of the divorce situation, acfceptance that the divorce has taken 
place and that you have been at fault sometimes as well as your wife or husband. 
Achieving this acceptance can also heip "to diffuse the conflict between the ex= 



spouses, ;so that cooperative parenting = qan Gontinue* * ^ 

:: There are other eonflit^t-reduclng strategies, that help reduce the visiting 
father s sense: of powerlessness. , Whets do arguments , take plabe between ex- ^ , 
spouses in a viaitlng sltuptldn? I£ you look carefully, you will find they often 
/taKe place at the door of the eK-sppuse's home* One. of the way^s in which we help 
^parents deal with that ls= to tell them, "Just deliver tHe child | don talk, 
ppn't talk about the check, don' t talk about^personal, difficulties * don't talk 
about what you forgo ti, just talk, if you have to, about what tlie child ex- : 
perlenced during the visit that la Necessary to'share,^* This procedure h€lps ' 
^ to 'reduce some of the conflict by helping the couple avoid coimnunication at a 
time and setting that is likely to be dlfflcqltr Reciprocity Is a factor in 
helping this couple differentiate between the. roles of spouse fnd .parent. When 
a father takes a child fdr. longer periods of time at the j"equest 'bf his ex- 
spouse^ the ^father has a right to expect that there is going to'be reciprocity 
from the mother. We ^have found that when reciprocity develops between ex- 
spouses, trust ihcreases. As trust Increases, fear of loss of the child rert 

decreases and powerlessness also begins td change. There is a new structure 

. . ^ »■ ^= . ^ ■ ' =^ . ■ ^ ■ ■ ' ■ . 

that begins to emerge- bas^d on positive exchanges, ' j ^ - - . . 

^ * The issue, of the visiting father's impact on his child^^ deyelopmenC is ^ ' " 

an area with many 'unkn owns, We don ^t know too much about what is necessary in 

a visiting relationship to have impact, and what I'm going to say reflects ray ■ 

thinking and experience, rather than anything that is strongly ^established in 

data. It's reasonable for visiting fathers to assume that ^thelr impact on their 

children's development will bear some proportion to the amount of time they spend 

with their children. And this becomes an area of concern , when that time is 

limited to every other weekend, as it is for many fathers. How is' that time ^ 

used? I spoke with .visiting fathers of young children, ages four to dight. One 

typical pat tern ?ls for the visiting time to be extremely intense. I asked the 

fathers about pending time alone and spending time with other people, having 



'thii. cfiildyen pliy by themselves^ etc. Visiting fathers rarely involve other^ 
people within that y^^^ time, so It's'a period of. high intensity. ' 

AddltlonMly^^ itVs riot for Just being togechar^ It.^s a time when father! 

are doiftg/wltti thelt fihildren.,- a lot of doing. Their hQusfe W^^rat set up for ^ 
phild cares 80 they often go out. They take them to recreational facilities. 

kids' and 



, They take them to restaurants. ' There isn' t much 4oQse time when 

fathers Just, hang out together, I don' t know what .impact this p<itt'ern has on 
child dTevelopmenp. ^We'll have to see over time what that does. 

There are other patterns that occur with increases in the visiting time. . 
*The more time fathers spend with children ^ the more their role changas to include 
"many other functipns* When you look at visiting fathera who spend it least 4 
day a week with the child, you find a broadgr range of ways of apindin| time: 
Just being aroifad the house* helping with housework ^ 'going shopping, visits- to 



child-serviflg institutions .such as medical care' and dental .care. The increase 
ii^fjtlme together ^ieems to allow for a relaxatioh of tB^igh-int^nsity pattern 
that characterizes the every=other-weekend ^ visiting fOTplr. 

The final major issue^f or vdelting fathers is role ambiguity 
this In terms of a concept I've used called ''parental consclousne 
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I thtaik about 
This con-^ 



cept aids in undarstandlng what is necessary for Impact in the role. . The first 
patt pi parental consciousness is accesaibillty. How accessible are' the child, 
and father to each other? Men are usuajly not socialized to be accessible to 
their .children* The moat Important time requirement for man la defined as work 



4 a major' change ^ 



time when they. don't have to Interact with children or other family members. So 
when fathers* begin to become accessible 'tb children* at work thro jgh the- tele- 
phone ot are able to take off work time to be with their chj^lclren 
has" occthrred^. , For thf yislting fathers dn my study/ the major change in parental 
consQlouaness was accesaibillty. * ■ ^ . 

A second" aspect of partntaT consciousness la availability* -^parentlng is 
not just being acceesible. It also means being able to spend time and to talk, 



and dOi^l^ngs toget^ar. ' Av^iiabfliy ma^s. being' able to focus on th^'inteW 

•\ ii I ^ ^ ■ ^ ^ »\: .A- ^ ' 

. action betWeent father and child. The AorfeHime fathers spend with childreni , " " ; 
the mo re. available; tHey are/ for intaract^art.'^ {The^last aspect of parental \ 
consciousness is responirlV^ness. Pairtfiti^g iequtres not only being ^vailabla; = 
for ihtftractlon with children. It alsfe ^ to know the child and t - 

anticipate the child Vb needs in a deeper Responsiveness is ^Iso affected * ' ^ 

' by time, I find* thatLWhen fathers spend mote time with> their childrah/ ^hpy ' re 
S ...able to exhibit this resp>^slve 'behavior more frequently than rten who vlBlt l^or 

' • ■ \ ^ f ■ ^ ^ * - , ^ ^ * ... 

less time,. ■ ' ^ s.o^ ■ ■ ^"^Z m " ■■ 

T}\e last and concludlni .remark I wMt to make ds that aVen fpr ^those 'fathers - x 
who are wlth^their children the ^least amount^ that is, visiting eyeryothar . - 
waakend^j the relationship w thaljE- Children is very ^meaningful to them* They ' ^ 

describe that relationship as being/arf/g^erlence that^open^d their hearts and . J 
; their feelings towards anbthej^ hum^ 'b^hg - to their child.^ And as f^r getti^^ 

/\ • ■ ^ ^ ^ - ■ ^Q^,.,><:^^^^ " ■ . : . 

to that place I they describe fihe^^p^^ . \ \ 

. relationship is. not good dnly fo^chlld^h:s;y^lJ^an alsg be very, good for the ^ ' ■ 

father - parent. 



X. ■ J 
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THE. FAMILY FORUMi - , * 
A FORM OF THERAPY FOR FAMILIES 6f OlVOftCE. 



Richard Chasin- 




From the point of view df family therapy, ajcouple with child^n are a ' 
family to^ Dha^nothar even after diVorce, As long as neither parent hWa diad -^ 
.or daserted, both parants continue to hava a famil^ ralationship aftar divorca 
becausa each- oria; has a critical relationship with tha'^ame children and bacausfe 
the natura of ,the post-dlvorca relationship between the parents profoundly 
af facta tha lif^ of these cbiWfan, If the ralationship betwetfn divorced 
parants is const tf net iva then it helps their childran to live and grow well/ V' 
If it^lr Sestructlve than it impedes tha development and well-being of the 

, ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ - 

children, ^ ; . , 

When: I began to treat divorcing or divorced coiiplas, I made the assimi^- 

tion that, m^y of the principles and methods of family and' couple therapy would 

■"-V / " '^ ■ " ■ ' ' ■ ^ ■ ^ ^ ^ ' ^ ' ' ^ ' ' - ' ■ ' 

appllcablu to "divorce therapy ."^ While this assumption la true* there are 

few jamljy situations where dysfunctional behavior is as mystifying and intrans- 
igent as- in divorced couples* ' V 

In practice people are not referred for "divorce therapy*" They may come 
because a child 1^ symptomatic during or after dtvorjee. Often, they come be- 
cause the divorcing or divorced cqupl^ wants advice about how to meet the needs 
of their children* Sometimes they coma becauge thf couple would like to use 
a therapist' to help them settle differances about- custody and: divorce. What-- \ 
#ver thay come, for, I frequently offer them something which I think of as 
divorce therapy "(although I will rarely use that tatm In talking with clients). 



; ;/ / I would like' Ad'skefrch out ftft you^what .tihla divorce therapy J^ooKs 

to confess fh#t^ven, though J: reeulta with it • 

I am not satisfied. ^are\are still tbd^many problems I do not understand 
and too many sit uatlorts .-which 1 do not know. how to handle humanely and effi- 

^: ^ : ^ ' ^ -"^^^ ^ ■ ' ■ ' ' ^vV"";. . 

.ciantly* - i • ' 

Once it appears to me that a family could benefit from divottce therapy, I 
^ suggest that the splitting or split; touple wprk together lr\, wh^t I call a 
' "family forum," Such a forum meets on a regular basis* ^e^frequency and the 
length of the meetings depend on the needs of the aituatlon, f ,In acutely dis- 
organized and distressed situations p therie m^y be weekly 'forum meetings each 
lasting hours. When there is much ordar and co-operation and when ohly 
minor Issues are at stakes the fdrm might meet' only .once a .year, . 

Whatever the circumstances ^ when a couple or ex^.couple* contract's to use 
this forum they agree that the fowm will be heavily controlled by the thera- ! 

plat. While everyone's opinion is sought on every major issue^ the 'couple 

■ ' • " t ' ■ ■ . 

agree^^hat the therapist will decide the frequency ^ the time, and the length 

of every meeting^ the order bf agetjda Items^ the rules that govern forum dis- 
cussions an& which family members are present for each phase of each fprimi 
meeting. The couple is informed that the therapist^ has no legal authority over 
the conduct of the family outs'ide the forum, but that the therapist 's re conmien^ 
dations should be taken seriously if the forum is to work, / 

In preparation for the flrpt forum meeting the, divorcing or divc^ced 
parents are seen separately land the contract Is affirmed, (toy new spouse 
is usually invited to that preparatory meeting,) In, the first forum meeting 
Itself only the divorced (or divorcirig) parents come, I begin by stating my 
conviction that the forum can be effective only If it is experienced as a safe 
place and that this sense of safety derives from adherence to the contract, 
especially to co-operation w.ith the forum discussion rules, I outline these 



rules follows I ' • \y ' / ' 

In Che forum Meetings I, ' 

)\ ■ ; People #hail protect each other's ph>rslcal safety^ thus 

■■ „ no violence. / i / 



■ /. 



2, No orte will be forced to anwer any questions. If anyone 
refj^ises ^ answer a question , he/she will not be re- 
quired td give the reason for the refusal, * 



* • 3\ The only person who has the 'right to Interrupt is the 

. . therapist* /The therapist Is likely to Interrupt if 

■ ' the speakar is saying Mythlng which the therapist y 
. - believes will impair the constructive atmosphere of 
' * the meetings Thetefore, the therapist may wfll V 

i^terruRt when a 'family member monopdllzes the floor, 
; ; talks off the subjectp '^assesaes blame, speaks for 

others or attributes destructive intentUons -and.se'h- ■ ^ 

S ; timents to others. 

r . ' < • ^- ' ■ " . , - - • , ' . ■ ^ ' ■ . . ■ 

.^v*V While thesd rules may appear eKtremely restrictive they ,are often nec- 

e%s^ry if the family is to have an experience other than a few more rounds 6£ 

1^",^ . * • • ' '' ' '- . ' ' ' . ■ • 

the [attack-andf-defend game which has been hurting and hatnpering them* Evin / 

* _ ' ' ' ' f 

wteh;ihese rules in force, the past Injuries the couple has inflicted on one 

pn9t&r have often been so painful that the air of the first meeting^ II thick 

, with. ffiximcy,' a. massively coriditloned response to the presence of an individual 

Jwho h^^rcaused Injury* 

, ^ ' M^iiOtA than one open meeting I have had to guide the couple through 

i.formal^^desensltization in order to diminish their anxiety to the poijit where • ' 

- ^' ^ ■ ' ^ 

^^^^^J^^ overwhelmed and paralysed by it* This desenaltizatlqn la some- 



^tl^^ done sy sterna by helping people to become relaxed and then by 

TitTpiog them to maintain that state of relaxation as they become increasingly 
awSrd|of the individual in the room who tends to stimulate their artxlaty* 
Andthet^ device which serves to diminish conditioned anxiety is to have them 
diicus^ neytral or pleasant subjects* Often each knows little about the 
strug|lea and successes which do not affect the other* Finally role reversing 
may help' them to experience the more human, lass terrifying side of one another* 



It may. take mora than one meeting for , the forum to feel safe. Once 
that state Is aGhievedjb|her people can be invited to it and^ issues of 
increasing heat and delicacy can be taken up in a constructive manner. When ^ 
di'scusaions break down i all manners of therapeutic devices may be necessary 
to get them back on track, Evjn when talks^go weli^ the therapist must . 
remember that the family members are stiil In the grips of the habits or . 
systems that led them to need this therapy, ^erefa^p even^when a new path 
has teen successfully negotiated efforts must be made to/ensure compliance. 
For example i the therapist may wish to show each family raembfer the way in 
whini^h the solution reflects hlB/her deepest values. 

Seven years and twenty families later I m glad to report that kll the 
families still are working with me, I see only rarely the cases which were 
easy from the start. In ab6ut half of the harder cases there are now only 
occasional meetings ^ the divorced parents having found a way to create a forum 
without Bte. I struggle on wll^ the rest of the 'hard- ones. While I ami satis- ' 
fled with much of the method and its results ^ I am not at all pleased with 
some aspects of the forum approach. For one thing these families are criiis-^ 
prone and I have yet to discover a way to be responsive to dangerous emergen^ 
cies without being subject between meetings to an endless' flood of phone calls 
about matters which only feel urgent, ^ ; 

To preserve own sanity I often restridt all coiranunl cat ions with me to 
the forum meeting,^ The'.family may write me or call my assistant if they feel 
the need to convey information between meetings. In. this way I can be aware of' 
the occasional matters which may require action bet^^een meetings, 

^^J)ne of the moat gratifying aspects of divorce therapy is its impact on the 
phildreni Before the children become part of the forum meetings I generally 
meet alone with them. Most often I see them both separately and as a slbiing 
gtQup* I explain to them the contract and the forum meeting rules and give 



thew an opportunity to tell me anything they wish* X let t hem know that r 
would like to be able to share what I learn from them with their parents and 
I also say that I do honor reqliests for conf Ide/Htiality * 

When they attend their firsts forum meeting with their parents they are 
usually conspiauously relieved at the atmosphere of Givllity and safety which 
pervades the room. They find themselves able to speak more fireely than they 
imagined they would and sometimes ^cbntrlbute creatively to the problett-solving 
efforts of the family. ^ \ 

The' least gratiiylng aspects of this work arise 'from factors which make 
any kind of family therapy difficult, A family with deeply, entrenched disablin 
patterns populated by borderline, impulsive^ and narcissistic Individuals Is 
no easier to work with aftet divorce vthan when a family is intact* In factV 
it may be harder after divorce. After ,divorcei people' are more likely to say ■ 
or; do anything to maintain self-esteem no matter how problematic that behavipr 
may be for the rest^ of the fami;ly. Mother problem in divorce therapy is the 
rekindling of warm feelings between the divorced parents. If neither is re- 
marriad 'their co-operation occdsionaily tempts them to try Intimacy again. The 
attempts are'rara, brief and abortive /but nonetheless quite painful* If they 
are re--mar'ried ca-operation between divorced parents can be threatening to new 
spouses and may cause stress in the step-families. For that reason it is impor= 
tant to give flew, spouses as much access to the forum as possible. 

Through the family forum most divorced couples come to act as though they 
had joint custody, whether they do or not, I believe that parents who do have 
joint custody should have some such forum available to them for problems in thai 
co-parenting. As with many other situations in the mental health field, •those 
who need the least gain the most. Compared with other .divorced parents , those 

with joint custody least need divorce therapy but tend to profit ^from it more 

. ■ ■■ ■ . 

richly, painlessly, and efficiently, ■ 

* . ■ ' • . ■ ■ : ' " ' .. 
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: ' . \ ' . JOINT CUSTODY ^ 

= - Harry Keshet j 

, Tha devfelopmaht of join^cAjstody Is a hj^sto^cal process. Lat me briefly 
sunmiariza seme of tha social |nd pplltical changas that hava led to Joint cus- 
tody. In our early history, American fathers always received custody of their 
cHildreri, becausa men'hdd legal rights to thelt offspring. This bagan to 
changa about 1856 with tha. "tender yaars" doctrine^ which came to us from Eng- 
land. The mother's rights to her children became recognized; mothers ware seeo 
as being particularly importane In the lives of young children. At the turn of 
the 20th' canturys the father as visiting parent and mother as custodial .parent 
became prevalent. This change was related to changes in' the pblillcal and 
economic structure of the country. It reflected new Ideas and theories about 
psychology, child .development, and parenting. What wa see currently, is a new 
development towards another kind of system ^ or at least another option, called 
joint custody, where both parfents are seen as contributors to the rearing of 
their children after divorce. In about twenty states, joint custody is a le'gal 
category. Presently in MaB^achusetts, a judge may grant joint custody , but It 
is not a category of custody that has bean created by law, 

, What is^jbint custo^dy? The main feature of joint custody Is jdlnt decisior 
making.. This means that both p^arents have the right and responsibility to con- 
tinue to parent by making decisions about their child. These decisions usually 
fall in three areas. The firs^ is education*, both parents participate in makin 
decisions about how and where the child is to be educated. The second area is 
medlcali' both parents have the right and responsj^ility for making medical and 



dan^l d^cisiisn^^^^ aff^;c|; the cHTiaT THp third area has to deal With what" V 
kind dt^ reiigious training child will receive. Thesa decisional areas are 
the backbone, of joint cu«ody. 

^:^f- ThB notion of riihts and reaponilbllltlea is a major change from sole cus- 
tody. In joint custodyp both parents ^maintain the rlg^ 



to make decisions about their children after divorce. By contrast ^ when you- 
get divorced and ate not a custodial parent, you lose that , right* It is the 
court that decideB who has the right to rear and make parental decidions,/ The 
sharing of power under joint custody raises eyebrows. How can. people who are 
getting; divorced really make Joint decisions about how their children shall be 
raised? , ¥hat .kind d£ iaformation do they need? What happens if they disagree? 
How do they resolve conflicts? We'll look iat some of these issues' shortly , 



The, second aspect 'of jpint custody Is where the children phall rea^ide. 



Do 



they live with both parents J half the time? Do they visit? Dbr they have to live 
.;,^^^the^^a^^^igh^^Sod? There IsnVt any set vr^^ these ques- 

Joint custody situations with parents .who live in 

I . / ■ ■ ' ^^^^^"^ ^ ' ' 

th parents who live across t^ie country. Where chil= 

important as the declsicn=making aspect of joint^^stody* 

the redt ^of my remarks on those Bituations where Joint .custody is 

feQ^ined wkt^^h'ar^ Sharetf custody means ^hat each of , the ex=spousesf 

^rinf the -chiia approxlfflately half the time. It doesn^t 

Yofi can b^ responsible for your child every other week- 




fc^f^^e^y, but the 



actual sharing of physical custody on 



a half- tlmf basis' waJ^^^ that I studied,. Fajther^' In oup 

sample had two kindr^^s4tuktiona. They were resp^i^sible for their childre"nV'.'- 
_ for half c>f the week (tha^t's two or three days a week) ^ ukually over ,the week- 
end, or^h^^^<^^tJi^ child r every other |Week.; In the latter case, the child 
would b^pl^Ji;^he»father one week and wltij the mother the next. Under^either ' 
itaBMf for *half the time ^ach was a single parent with all the prob- 
. = . 34 




■ lems and benefits that slngie*parenting erttalls. The other half of the time " 

: ,the parent Was wlthotit children totally . Some paopU' think 'that In t custody.^ 

..and fhls kind of ah ared parent in g re^olv^a the inequities of sola custody. Yet 

thl^ form jolitt- custiocjy, cari'be difficult for parents. ; They have to go 

thr^gh many;^and:^raquant transitions when chlldsek ^re/with them;:and whAvC 

they ;are alone. It's also hard fpr tha children. In ^he beginning^ there are - 

major adjustmerita for tlie whole family. For example,\the child who Is about to 

go to the father's house may be .upset and adt out for' half an hour before leavln 

the mdther's home. The mother may get upsat becauW the child Is getting upset, 

Vaivd she may also- -he trying tij get the child 'a things ready for the father. When 

tha father comes, he may be upset because he's getting ready to take thr dhlld. 

It may^take two or three hours before everything settles down. Any of these. 

transitions can be difficult i being with one parent or being with the othet 

«■ • 

parent I being without a child being with a child*. ^ 

How Joint custody with shared physical custody work effectively was 
one of the major interests of my reseaMh. One of the telling characteristics ' 
of the group of mep who had this form of joint cust-Qdl-- was that they: were able 
to do what the vlsltij^g fathers were not able to doi separate the roles of 
parent and spouse. They were able to do this.in a number of ways. One wa;.- to 
develop, a visiting schedule, where they did not' have much 'iate.=.to-face contact 
with their ex-spouse. They plckea'the child up at :scho*ol rather than at the 
home.. They returned the child to tBe' home., but that was uayally the only face- 
to-- face contact they had with the ex-^spouse. These fathers did not contact or 
;did not talk frequently to their former spouse about non^parenting l#0ues. 
This is a^Mery significant way of separating out the two^^oles. They didn't 
t^lk frequently abodt^areers' or work. They didn' t talk frequently about what 
happened In their former marriage. This enabled them to separate out siEnifl-- 
cpnt areas of the role of appuse, and thereby reduc^ potential conflict. The 
other way of making this custody work well\;w,as that they had what I call a. ' 



"living document for divorce," It provides for- "atrudtured flexibility." Ih 

■ ~ ' ■ : ' ■ . ' V : - r- 

the case of the. joint /shared custody sltuationp the divorce. dOGuifl'ent speci 
what Is to be expected of each parent In highly datailea terma. This specif- 
icity, is needed particular^ in the beginning of . th| separation, For.example/ 
jhe doeument may state that the fath^^ill have the child between Thursday and ' 
Sunday avenlnga * ;. If the^ child is going to be late on Sunday evenings the * r 
father will call the child's mother* The doG-umeiTt: specif ies where the chil- 
dren will^. gpend iTolidfys and vacations. The agreement , also has a mechanism 
for, dealing with conflicts and changes/ When something in the agreeme'ht 'has t©^ 
^ be changed or where decisional conflicts occurs the parents ^agree that they wiyL 

go to a person or institution^ for mediatfipn of their .differences. This is very 

■ . ' ; ■ ^ _ " ' . '- . ■■ ■: ■ '^fe - ' ,. ^ ■ ^ , 

important. It means that parents don't have to go to court ev^ry time they 
have a disagreement. / This provision allows for .post-divorce fianiiy chances to 
te settled itructulbally, A static doctment that do^an't hav| 
building iri; ehaAgfe liad^^^ coriflict and cangot help the family^^^'^^0^^ * 
divorce crises ef fective^^* V;^a qjui^r ejcpe^iericep cprparenting con^^c^ 
mdst frequent in the flrs_t years following a divorce. After suWei^^^ly using 
^ the medi^ion provision, eK-spdusesimade their own decision^ an4 they didn't ^ 
need to; use mediation so\'f requently. tt' s a structure that helps p^ents get 
through the most difficult periods of family ^transition. Later they don't need 
it; if they do need it^ It's still there to be used, ' 

Another way of reducing^cQpfllcfc is through the use of the telephone as^ 
oppQsed to face-td-face dpht^Ge!' I 'Ve had men say to me, "I would^really 
rather ex-wife hang up on me than slam the door in my face. It just feels 
better^" "If I don't want her hassling me any more » when ahe'j really starts 
using the language that I can'l stand, I hang up and it's wonderful. I don't 
have to deal with her any more Jaround, tbW issue,,, ^^en we call back and the 
tension is .reduced. " Another-ef f ectlve use of the telephdne is the call hour. 
Sdme of the joint custody parents, in our study agre04> for eKample , th^t on , 



Tuesdays at 2i00 in^, tlie afternoon when both of them had a break, if they had 
a parenting issue they would call the othar parent. Both parents agreed to' 
make themselves available ^ and they wouM not say, "I don't want to talk to 
you,'* Fathers using this mechanism reported calking mostly about the kids. 
This seemed to keep inforination and support flow^^ng in a limited way between 
households. It is important to note that simultaneously over the years, the 
two parents developed separate single parent support networks* This meant 
that they did not have to go to each other for short-term babysitting, or minor 
advice. It was only when they couldn't find someone to give needed assistance 
for parenting needs that they would go to the other parent, . " 

______ What do we do as counselors, as teachers, and as lawyers in working with 

joint custody situations? How can we start doing something that supports these 
families? First, I think 'it is important to understand that children do better 
wljien chere is cooperation between parents* We need to let go of some of our 
biases that say that a multi-household situation is going to be detrimental* 
I think we have to look at^ each situation and make sure that.it is not going to 
be detrimental i rather than assume that it's going to be detrimental to begin 
with* Secondly J the role of mediator is an essential new role for many pro- 
fessions. It implies being, .able to work with the post-divorce family, to under^ 
stand that the family unit changes, and that there will be stuck points along 
the way* Lastly, the schools are critical arenas for supporting both parents 
by giving them information about their children, by letting them know what's 
happening in the school, by inviting them to conferences, by learning tO' deal 
with some of the difficulties with parents who are divorced, and eventually by 
saying, -'I can do it, I can work with these parents, even though there is some 
conflict.'^ The^e changes in the thinking of prof essionala require a review of 
personal bipses and attitudes. They also suggest that we should re-examine some 
of the institutional structures that limit the options for pos t'-divorce custody 
arrangements and tiiat mny not be appropriate for many divorc Ing parents . 




THE MINIFAMILY IN THE STEPFAMILY I 



Jamie Keleni Keshet 




Remarriage is supposed *to be the happy ending to the difficulties following 
divorce. Unfortunately, it's not always happy. Just as many second marriages 
as {irst marriages end in divorce ~ 44% in the first five years. And re^ 
marriage is not the end of uncertainty and transition. 

Neither reconstitution nor blending seem to me apt metaphors iojc the step- 
family. The analogy which seems most suitable to me is playdough. My little 
boy gets new playdough in four distinct and bright colors. He dqesn't usually 

mush them all up right away. At first, the green gets some orange around the 

t 

edges; the yellow has a lump of green in it. The next time he plays, the 
marbled effect goes further into the center of the lump of playdough, and the 
part that is only one color gets smaller, and smaller. After much loving play 
and handlings the playdough is one big lump of many colors ^ mixed together 
so thDroughly that it would be impossible to sort them out, and yet you can atlil 
see the different colors clearly. This is what a stepfamily looks like to me* 

My goal for a stepfamily is not to create a new nuclear family. It is 
to work with the stepfamily members to create a new family form which works 
for them. This is very important, There is no model for a happy stepfamily. 
It la up to us to learn from the people who are getting remarried and from their 
children what kind of family system can be functional and give people both space 
and intimacy, autonomy and security, 

I am going to focus on one aspect of the ^itepfamily itoday ^ ^ that step- 

39 - , ' 



familtesare composed primarily not of individuals but of subsystems or mini^ * 

families I ^ The mlnif amilies^ th%mselves, have been discussed by thi previous 

speakers. The single parent family is a minifamily; it is definitely a family 

and .y^ its members are 'aware (at least in the ^beginning) of its smallness — 

the fact that it 'has been reduced from # niiclear family. The minifamilies 

which can comprise the stepfamily are^ th^ -single parent family, the visiting 

parent family, and tj^he newly married couple (this is the one unit which has not 

been discussed here). The formerly married couples also function as subsystems 

of the stepfamily systfm. We don't usually think ofpne's former wife or hUs^ 

> 

band as a member of the re^rriage, but their input very important and their 
presence is felt strongly, ' . 

We have heard fro.m-jther speakers here today chat each of these tinlts or 
minifamilies goes through i complex process following a divorce. The median 
time between firit and second marriages is three years, so half the remarriages 
take place when these ntlnlfamily units have had ^hree years or more- to solidify 
into'-new patterns. And of the remaining half most have had more than a year to 
do so. This is where the lumps of playdough get some of their coloring. The 
new minifamilies acquire their own ways of doing things, and their distinct 
identities. At the time of remarriage, the new stepfamily household does not 
consist merely of a collection of adults and children ready to form a new 
family; it is comprised of several distinct subsystems with histories and loy- 
alties of their own. This is exactly what makes the stepfamily different from 
a nuclear family and more challenging to work with. 

Identifying the members of the minifamily continues after the remarriage 
In obvious and subtle ways. Last name is an Important way this is done. In 
fact, many remarrying mothers do not change their last names to that of their 
second hi^and,, but retain the last name, of their first marriage because they 
^want to have the ^a^e^last name as their children, Minifamily members also 

AO 
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share a history, a host of memories which others in the household do noe share 
and a history which has shapad their tastes and habits. For eKample, a woman 
who had spent a year in MeKico with her first husband and children learned to 
cook many Mexican dlsh^ which she and her children enjoyed. When she cooked 
these meals in her sacorid marriage, her new husband tolerated them and his 
children ace peanut butter sandwiches which they made themselves. The member- 
'Ship of the former aingle parent unit was clearly delineated by looking at the. 
plates on the dinner table, (This is a good example because many of the con^ 
fligts in stepfamilles center around food, eating habits and table manners.) 

Boundaries are the invisible (and sometimes visible) lines which separate 
people from each other and which separate subsystems of a family from each 
other. People on one side of a boundary have access to information, nurtur'- 
ance, or behaviors that people on the other side don't. Boundaries maintain 
distances. For example, ten-year-old '*John" has always been called '*J.J," by 
his immediate family. One day his stepmother affectionately called him "j.J." 
and he angrily replied " You call me John.'* He was both defining her as not a 
family membet and keeping up a strong boundary between them. Here is a differ- 
ent example of a child of the same age who broke through a boundary. The 
children in the minifamlly headed by "Marge" had special Christmas stockings 
which had been knit by their grandmother. When "Joshua" was going to spend his 
first Christmas with his father and Marge in their new home. Marge offered to 
knit him a stocking like those her children had. Although Joshua had not 
celebrated Christmas before since his mother was Jewish and he was too old to 
believe in Santa Claua , he accepted Marge's offer and proudly hung his stocking 
beside those of his stepsister and brother. Marge, in this case, was offering 
Joshua a sign of membership in her minlfamily and he was accepting. Both of 
them were crossing the ^boundary between them. Interactions . such as these, 
whi-ch may seem like minor pa^ts of life between people in stepfamilles, are 



teeped with meaning. That's an important point when working with s t epf ami lies ; 
when ^things ^that seem.Urivial b.iacomfe major it is bacause they mean "I belong" 
or »'I m acceptad" or child is not accepted." Membership and its defini^ 
tlon through minifamily boimdaries is a kay issue which is not completely re- 
solved for years. \ ; 

The minifamily can also retain their integrity through loyalty and alli- 
ances. Patty Green, Janet Green, and. Linda Jackson (stepslstersX are deciding 
where the family •will go for ice. cream. Patty is strongly in favor of Friendly' 
her stepsister Linda insist^ on Brigham's. Janet really doesn't care;, she wants 
a ,coke and f ranch fries, but she knows there'll be a big price to pay later on. 
if she doesn't support her sister. This is loyalty to the minifamily. In their 
playr Linda often feels that Patty and Janet form an alliance a^inst her. It 
is not because they dislike her. They are honoring the bond which they have 
had for six years, whereas they have lived with Linda fof only six months, 

I've given some brief information about membership in minif ^milies , mini- 
family boundaries abd minifamily loyalties. Let's see how these concepts help 
us to understand llJEe in the stepfamily. Let's take the examples of the two 
stepsons J John and Joshua." These boys are about the same age ^ spend similar 
amounts of time in the stepfamily home and have known their stepmothers for 
about the same amount of time,, Why the difference in behavior? Without 
looking at the minifamily structures we might say John is closed, coldj inflex- 
.ible, rigid and Joshua is warm, friendly and open to new experiences. Or we 
might say that John's stepmother is pushy, callous, intrusive and Joshua's 
stepmother is giving, generous, and loving. It's very easy for stepfamily mem- 
bers and professionals, alike, to make these judgments. Yet we don't know 
enough about the subsystems. Does John feel disloyal to his biological mother, 
the first one jo call him "J.J*," if he lets his stepmother use this term? Is 
he trying to hold onto some of tlie special things he remembers from, the time 
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his parents were married? We don't know. And the same for Joshua. Is he 
breaking a . n^le of hia mother- s minifamily by celebrating Christmas?, Will 
hi^ behavior lead to a fight between his parents and a court order that 
Joahaa spend all future December vacations with his mother only? Again, we 
don- t know* 

One of the difficultiea in stepfamlllea is that moat people in the family 
belong to more than one minifamily. So loyalty , to one minifamily , may be 
problematic for the other when there is a conflict, A parent who is a member 
of two minlfamiliea ia often caught in this kind of conflict. In fact, although 
a lot of attention has been given to the difficylt role of the stepparent, I 
find that, the rble of the biological parent living with a atepparent is juat 
as' difficult . ^ 

Let's look at our friend Joshua when he 'a with his mom, Sarah * and tier new 
husband, Ed, who is childless. On the weekenda when Joshua^ ia with Ig Dad, 
Sarah and Ed haVe the freedom from child- care to put a lot of energy into their 
new marriage* They frequently stay out late, go away for weekends on the spur 
of the moment, and stay in bed till noon on Sundays, a real treat 'for Sarah after 
ten yeara of motherhood and a nice but expected'^ lifestyle for Ed who haa been 
a bachelori Prior to Sarah's meeting Ed, ahe had spent three yeara as a working, 
single mother, feeling guilty both about her son-s "broken home" and about her 
fulltime job which kept him away .from her. On those weekenda when Joshua stayed 
with her, ahe treated him royally. She did a minimum of chores, took Joshua 
to apecial places or stayed home and played with him, helped him do models, and 
entertained his frj^ends. She let him miss his regular bedtime and stay up, 
sitting ^n her bed watching TV till 10 or 11 on the weekend nights. In fact, 
Sarah's behavior is quite consistent; ahe values intense and intimate relation-^ 
ships and has the capacity and energy to make that kind of relationship work 
whether it's with her son or her husband. But what happens now on those week- 



endp when Joshua is with het and so is her huaband Edf There^ is sure to be 
a fight. It may go admething like this: Joshua asks if he can stay" up to 
= watch a World War II movie Wiph won't be over until 10i30. Sarah says yes, 
of course. Ed says angrily that she is spoiling the boy and acts huffy to " 
Joshua for the rest of the day. He complains that Satah doesn't care about 
him anymore* Joshua privately tella his mother that ^his stepfather is t©o 
strict. On the individual level we might see an over-indulient mother, a' » 
strict stepfather or a childish husband, and a child who la manipulative and^ 
spoiled* 

f 

What is happening on .the mlnif rally level? Joshua is trying to maintain .. * 
patterns of behavior which he and hia^mother sharpd.in their minifamlly before 
her remarriage* Although stayini up late to watch TV by himself in the living 
room is different from watching with his mom in her room (now off limits much 
of the time since it's also Ed's room), is a modification of a familiar and 
happy family ritual. Sarah, as a. member of this same minifamily, honors hia 
continuation of the ritual although ahe may no longer Join him. She can't. . 
-understand why Ed, usually so liberal and open, is so strict about bedtimes, 

Ed-s loyalty, on the other hands is to the couple relationship, the only 
minifmnily in which he is a member. He', too, is attempting to continue and 
honor a ritual .of his subsystem^ the ritual of cozy, grown-up time on weekend 
evenings* Ed's wanting Joshua to go to bed on time is not because he cares about 
bedtimes; it is his way of maintaining the boundary of the couple system. His 
diaagreement with Sarah is not reaj^ly about Joshua; he can't unde^s-tand why his 
wife, who has taught him so much about intimacy, is abandoning the marital sub- 
system. Does her switch in loyalties when Jdshua is present negate her in- 
tense involvement when her son is not there? - - 
When Sarah and Ed argue about Joshua, she is arguing from her member-^ 
ship in the parent-child minifamlly and Ed from the couple mlnifamily. He 
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does not/j,haye membe'tship in the minifamily with Joshua and does not have the 

% f . .. . 

' I _ _ _ - - . * 

fjower tb^ determine Joshua's rules. Therefore, the argument cannot be reaolved 
on th&/fievel of what time rtould the boy go to be^* Ed's real concems about 
the ma&ital minifamily (How much time do we have together?) are not being 
addreaae1^*by^ Sarah* becauae she is arguing as Joshua's mother* As long as they 
remain in these two different subsystems » their argument will go on long 
beyond time that Joshua turns off the TV .and goes to sleep, 

A ft'ght such as this one can escalate into serious marital problems or in-- 
to problems which involve Joshua and even Joshua's father. What is necessary 
to resolve these issues? How can we use the structure of the minifamilies in 
this case? ^ ; ^ 

First of all, Sarah and Ed must learn to addr&s each other as partners 
in the marital minifamily. The issue for this subsystem is conmitment, Ed is 
questioning Sarah's commitment because of her behavior towards Joshua and her 
reluctance to set up boundaries around the 'couple subsystem. If Sarah can, as 
Ed's wifej express her coTranitment , she xmy then be able to share with him her 
feelings that arise witHin the parent-child subsystem which interfere with het 
intimacy with Ed, He is more likely to listen to his wife telling him' she has 
a need to vk^y the routine on the weekends that Joshua is there, than he is 
to listen to Joshua's mother feeling sorry for her son. With better communica- 
tion , Sarah and Ed can probably compromise about the boundary for the couple 
system. Then, -Sarah will be able to enforce an agreed upon bedtime for Joshua* 
Within the parent-child subsystem, the issues are separation of mother and 
child and willingness to change the subsystem. Josh and his mother need to * 
work out some new p^terns of connecting with e4ch other which continue to ex- 
pr^ess their cariag, ^ut which also allow each of them more autonomy — Sarah 
for her relationship with Ed, and Joshua for friends his own age, Ed's en- 
trance into the famil^,. in fact, pushes^^lie mother and, son to differentiate. 
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This is an important function he serves as a stepfather, ^From his position 
outside the parent-child minifamily, ha helps that minif amily to develop 
positively by being a catalyst of change. In this case, the chahge will aid 
^both subsystems i (i.e,, a boundary which excludes Joshua knd is developinantally 
appropriate for his age). The^ late night TV can thpn become an activity which 
occasionally all three family members share; one Josh' sometimes does alone in 
his room, as a privilege which comes with his increased age; or even sometimes 
as an activity which, Sarah and Josh share^ It is important 'for Sarah to be 
able to tell Ed, "I want this time with Joshua," Otherwise he imaglhes her at 
Joshua's beck and call. It is also important for her to tell Joshua, "Take the 
TV to your room and gat ready for bed before you watch, because I want to, spend 
some time with Ed," Then Joshua doesn't imagine that his stepfather is stealing 
his mother away. When 'Sarah can become clearer with both her son and her iius- 
band, they will be freer to break down the boundaries between them and become 
friends. 

It is very easy for stepchildrens stepparentSj or ex^spouses to be the 
source of endless arguments, most of them unresolvedi which cover up the real 
issues concerning family members. Once the argument is no longer about Joshua, 
for example, Sarah and Ed may find that they are actually having a fight about 
intimacy, sex, or space from each other. Those are important fights for their 
development as a couple. Often the fight |^about stepchildren postpones the 
decision about the couple having children of their own* Similarly, a discussion 
between Sarah and Joshua about whether or not Ed is too strict does not resolve 
their issues about time together and apart from each other, 

I would like, to say just a little bib about the subsystem of the childless 
adult, like Ed, who becomes a stepparent. He or she usually brings his or her 
own expectations and sometimes hidden agendas to the new role. Women seem to 
measure their stepparentlng performace by how quickly and thoroughly they can 
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love, nurture and care for their stepchildren. Men expect themselves to pro- 
, vide discipline, guidance and strength for their stepsons and daughters. 
Although the biological parent may actually wajit the new spouse to provide 
SQine o^ these traditional behaviors of the opposite seK, the children are 
not usually open to the immediate acceptance of a new adult in any role. For 
example, a mother of two teenage boys, may want her new husband to provide 
discipline for her sons, but the boys themselves will resist his authority . 
It usually works out better if her husband's initial assistance lies in giving 
feedback and support to his wife in her disciplining of the children. If hXB 
help enables the parent-child subsystem to function better^ it will ac1|||lly 
be easier fo^ the children to accept him. The first step in working with step- 
families is not, as so many remarried coupies assume, to break down the boun- 
daries and create one big, happy family. It is more often to smooth the 

r 

functioning of particular minif amilies who are having dif f iculties ^ and then to 
create new alliances across old boundary lines. 

■In suiranary^ to imderstandtng^of the stepfamily which emphasizes the import 
tance of the subsystems or minifamilies is helpful to professionals in working 
with stepf amilies. First of all, it provides a clear reason why stepfamilies 
are not the same as nuclear families and dp not become the same as nuclear 
families. The strength of the minifamilies requires changing boundaries and 
family memberships over a long period of time and slowly. Looking at the mini- 
family level can explain behavior which is otherwJ.se considered strange or 
negative (such as "you call nte John") . The conflict of a parent or child who 
is a member of two conflicting subsystems can be understood when we recogni^ze 
the strength of the minifamily units and the importance of belonging to each of 
them. Moreover, the gense of abandonment and exclusion felt by childless step- 
parents can be seen not as immature or Insecure behavlorj but as the feeling . 
that comes from being in only one subsystem. An analysis based on subaystems 
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provides guldilines for diagnosing. the complex difficulties which stepfdmilies; 
present. It providCa check on the functioning of each of the iubBystems and 
then on the functioning of the system as a whole. A mlnifamlly with unresolved 
Issues from the past or in the present can. stand In the way of the well-being 
of the entire stepfamily. For this reason, it is sometimea important to treat 
subsystem difficulties before treating the entirf step'Samlly , Understanding 
. the clear diatlnctions between' subsystems is ^also h^^ul I'n teach atepfamily' 
members how to negotiate the differences between subsystems and how to work out 
ways of sharing resources. I must also stress the importance of the ^couple 
subsystem. This is the unit which has initiated the formation of this complex 
new system. It is also the newest and most fragile unit of all. " Therefoire , 

f 

Che couple need time and space" to screngthen their relationship. 

A stepfamily, p^^rticularly one in which there are no neJ children bom to 
the couple, is a new family form. Instead of a couple raisihg their commbn 
children, we have a couple raising children who have been'bom to one of the * 
parents,' but with other partners. Yet , mo one ^puld deny that they compriee 
a family. To create a stepfamily that works, requires a sensitivity to the past 
^ willingness of family members to recognize each other as they are, and a 
willingness to experience the caring and love which hum^n beings are capable of 
giving to each other, regardless of their genetic ties, . ' 
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